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PART I: REPORT prepared loy Dr, H* Amberg, 

Swiss Pederation of Adult Education - ZUrich 

I, Adult education in an affluent society . , • 

II* Place of the course in the current programme 
of the Committee for Out-of-School Education 
of the Council of Europe 

III, Questions put to the delegates in the 
preliminary memorandum 

IV, Comments on the summary of the reports 

received • 



V, Summary of the replies of national 
rapporteurs to the questions asked in 
the preliminary memorandum, supplemented 

by information given during the course * , , 

VI, Legal bases for the promotion of adult 
education in the different countries , , , . 



Appendix I: Table (replies to questions 1 and 4) 



PART II J 
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REPORT 

prepared by Dr# H, Amberg 
Swiss Pederation of Adult Education - ZUrioh 



o 
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• Adult education xn an affluent society 

In Europe today we are living in 'the age of the affluent 
society and, although affluence is unequally distributed, the 
ideology of the age of abundance prevails in all our 'countries. 
Xn all of them educators have had, in some measure, to take 
account of this nev! atmosphere. At the same time, the aims 
and content of adult education have been overtaken and 
embraced by the wider conception of permanent education. In 
this, adult education is seen as one aspect or phase of a 
continuous educational process which answers the developing 
needs of human beings for knowledge and skills which enable 
them to be effective and satisfied in work and in leisure. 

In this sense, adult educators have to see themselves 
as engaged in the same process as their colleagues in primary 
and secondary schools, in technical colleges, in community 
centres, in publishing houses, in the mass media, in voluntary 
sports organisations and in industrial retraining centres. 

They must co-operate with their fellow workers. 

These great changes have brought a stage of transition 
to adult. education which raises - -particularly but not 
« 3 xclusively - problems of organisation and finance. Among 
other important problems Is the difficulty which arises from 
the rising cost of adult education because of the nature and 
quality of the work demanded. 

Unless nevj 'resources to raise the standard of teachers, 
buildings and equipment are found, adult education will become 
obsolescent and leg far behind the demands made’ upon it. 



II. The place of the co i;ir8e in the ci:irr:ent^.,p: i:q^ 

Education of the 

rTi r \f iwmiin -wiy > i»w <11 ixiiwwwrf T>tr~rr‘ 

Europe ... 

The programme of the adult education section - one of the 
three sections of thb Committee for Out-of-'School Education - 
for the next three or four years is divided among three headss 

organisation and structure of adult education in Europe; 

- methodology and technology; 

- syllabuses, content and subjects taught. 



The course at Rttschllkon comes under the first head, but it 
had the advantage, as a basis, of the results of the course on 
New Trends in Adult Education held at Marly-le-Roi in I907 . 



It was observed at Marly that the trends apparent in the 
different countries are convergent, and that we must take a 
forward-looking view of adult education, at the same time "jak^g 
allowance for the present situation. In order to have a factual 
basis, it is necessary to conduct full comparative studies in 
the field, of adult education and to agree on a common terminology. 

* What had to be done at RUschlikon was to prepare very clear 
recommendations on the various possible ‘schemes for the 
organisation and financing of adult education in European 

countries. 



A third course^ at Liverpool# will deal with resear /h into 
adult education. 

After these three courses# the Council of Europe is planning 
a publication entitled: 

’’The present situation and possible developments of adult 
education in Europe”# 



III . The questions Put to the delegates in jLh^_prelim i^.^y 
memorandum 

1. What are the various sources of financing adult education 
in each country? 

‘2# To what bodies# groups or individuals are the funds obtained 
from these sources allocated? 

3, What arrangements connect the sources with those who 
ultimately benefit? 

4, What proportion of the total cost of the various adult 
■* education activities is financed by: 

(a) the students? 

(b) private bodies without public help? 

(c) private bodies with financial help from public authorities. 

(d) public institutions alone? 

(e) other combinations? 

Extent of public subsidies (absolute figures). 



IV . Comments on the summary of the reports received 



The delegations present were not so constituted as to 
give proper representation to all sectors of future adult 
education. Mostly they represented adult education of the 
traditional type as defined by Mr. Htxtchinson a few years 
ago: organised provision to enable men and women to enlarge 
and interpret their own living experl end e in a changing 
society. 

Although the situation in the different organisations 
and corntries varies, what proved common to all delegates 
was their desire to do something to encoixrage the voluntary 
development of the individua3Js personality and cultural 
horizons. This must be so done, however, that he does not 
automatically translate his effort at education into demands 
regarding his professional status and remunex^aticn. 

In spite of this restriction, adult educators keep an 
open mind regarding the other branches of permanent education, 
l.e. schools, foiunal and informal vocational training, etc. 

There are signs that an increasingly important part is played 
in adult education by vocational training, which is being 
increasingly subsidised, to such a point that the traditional 
adult education must beware .of .being totally forgotten. Adult 
educationalists agree in thinking that their work must not. 
only contribute to the proper functioning of the economy but 
also promote the advent of a leisured and cultured society 
where the individual, in addition to his dally occupation, ' ' 
may use his free time in activities of his own choice. 

Where adult education is viewed in this perspective,- it 
is almost everyx7hcre the responsibility of private organisations, 
though sometimes local authorities are also involved, Cixltural 
aims are not the only ones- to be considered. There are courses 
and classes to help people in their occvipations and in their 
way of running their own lives. Cultural aims however seem • 
to be the main alms of all forms of adult education represented 
at the course. If there seem to be some new trends in another 
direction, this is not because utilitarian programmes are more 
realistic, but because adult education as a service has not 
succeeded in presenting its aims in a sufficiently modex’n and 
effective way. New departuires are not required: adult education 
must simply do more than in the past, and do it better. 
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0?hls calls for greater resources in material and men. Wliore 
are these to be found? 

Naturally^ we must first of all try to find out hov7 adult 
education is financed nowadays, because no such study has yet 
been made, nor is it an easy matter. 

In the attached table (Appendix I), we have distinguished 
betvreen three groups that may contribute' to adult education; 
public sources, individual participants' and various private 
sources (associations, comparxies, fomdations and churches, etc.). 
One thing is quite clear from this table, and that is that 
Vrithout state aid adult education could not be pi^’ornoted in 
any of our countries. Another striking point is that the 
financial contribution from public authorities in Switzerland 
is very small - not more than ifo on an average. 

So far as schools, including universities, are concerned, 
the state - and in our countries this means the taxpayer - pays 
them large amounts. For out-of-school education, the state 
pays only a relatively small amount. Mr. Deldon of IHESCO 
observed at an annual meeting of "People and Culture” that the 
proportion devoted to out-of-school education was not more 
than - 4^ of the total amount spent on schools, not only 
in European countries but over the world as a whole. 

The difficulties we encounter in making the objectives of 
adult education acceptable to society at large are very great. 
They are coXiiparable only with those of a hundred years ago when 
the concern was to introduce compulsory state schooling. That 
ventuic€} succeeded and we hope it will not take us another 
hundred years to establish a system of adult education under 
which each individual caia find within a reasonable distance 
of his home the tx*aining and educational opportunities he seeks. 



To achieve this aim, adult education not only needs the 
money. It must also make its own contribution, in particular 
by developing co-operation between its constituent organisations. 

This does not mean- that the pluralism that exists in 
several countries must be abolished; it has its useful side, 
however, in order to obtain additional funds and establish a 
better legal foundation, and to promote research in this field, 
the widest possible co-operation is essential, while leaving 
the various organisations free to establish their own programmes. 




♦ 
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So fcir ‘as finance is concerned, no attempt was made to 
say which is the better source of funds for adult education: 
private sources or the state. Both seem to be necessa-ry. 

What is heeded is that these sources should be abundant. 

One of the tasks of the study course was to collect all 
relevant information on what is being done in each country^ 
so that the available sources might provide even more funds. 

The study course was held in Switzerland because private 
institutions and firms there provide considerable finance 
for adult education* An example may often inspire fresh , . ' - 
ideas. Information on the practical achievements of some 
countries, e®g* Norway and Denmark, was also of incerest 
to the study course. 

Accordingly, the delegates were asked to bring with them 
copies of acts or other legal, instruments-, governing the 
organisation and financing of adult education in their countries. j 

; They were also asked to make suggestions on how .adult 
education could or should be financed in future. 



V. ‘Summary of, the replies of national rapporteurs ‘to the 
. questions ' asked in' the '^preliminary memorandum, 

... supplemented by information given during the course 

n- i ^ t ii>,i i i — iJi ftf i ifi M n ^ ntm i i 

General remarks ' 

The purpose of the questions 'was to ascertain the extent 
to which costs are borne by the various sources. Some 
rapporteurs, ■ how Over > indicated the flat amounts spent on 
adult education in their countries^-. Those f iguras are being 
dealt with in another question, no. 5; the size of public 
subsidies (abso.lute figures). ' . 

At... .. 

Most rapporteurs did hot ‘ cover public libraries separately. 
It is not clear vrliether expenditure relating to libraries is 
included in the figures given. 

In the Netherlands, United kingdom, the Scandinavian 
countr.les and the Federal Hepublic of Germ any , •'■•he public 
Jibraj^^system is higKly^^eveloped. Libraries are independent 
eSS^are not an integi*al part of adult education. 











In Belgi um, the legal bases and arrangements for subsidies 
are identic ar^for the two parts of the country (Walloon and 
Flemish), ^he total budget is divided in equal parts. 

In France, adult education takes almost all the forms listed 
in the summary report. France must therefore be added to all the 
lists that appear in that report. Structures and methods of 
financing vary widely. There is at present no general ^ , 

standardisation, a»lthough an effort in that direction has started. 

In Norway, everything is developing rapidly. The public 
authorities are more and more payi.ng all the costs of .adult 
education. This is regarded as equal to any other form of 
education. 



In the 

adult education are pard by towns with more than 100,000 
inhabitants; only 3^^ populatxon live in such towns. 

Rural areas are much less well served. 



In education in general, the principle of increasing 
grants in proportion to the general rise in costs is , 

whj.le in the field of adult education, it is not. In that field, 
everything seems to be left to chance. 

In the Netherlands , three national adult education ^ 
associations agreed to engage jointly in each Province (^11 in all;, 
a Oounsellor to help the local sections and officials oi the 
three associations. In 1969 , the state will pay 60 % of the expenses 
of the three Counsellors, in 1970 those of six Counsellors, etc, 

40^ of the costs will be paid by the Provinces. 



It is intended that the Provinces also should appoint one 
■ Counsellor for each Province to help all other adult education 
organisations (trade unions, womens s associations, etc.). The 
necessary appropriations have not yet been earmarked. 

A national Commission is responsible for making an overall 
'study and establishing a development plan for adult education 
in the Netherlands. This Work will not be completed before the 
end of next year. 

In Austria, there is also a system of counsellors 
(Bundesstaatliche Volksbildungsreferent^) who are sent into 
the provinces by the Ministry of Education. They help local 
and regional associations as well as the national autnorities. 
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It is a general 3 .y accepted principle that 
education of any kind should be free for all citizens. 

Society has a responsibility for educating its members and 
therefore pays for education and for many cultural activities. 

The new Act v/hloh will enter into force oh 1 October I969 
makes only one exception^ those attending purely ” hobby” courses 
must contribute to the teacher? s salary. Apart from that^ 
there is only minimum private participation in the financing 
of adult education. 

As regards statisti cal methods. Professor Erba, Italian 
delegate, suggested anther or^sTfication of public 
expenditure' on education. The first category would include 
expenditure on the campaign against illiteracy and on 
vocational training; the second,, that on cultural and 
vocational advancement. As the economy develops, expenditure 
on the first category becomes less, while that on the second 
group tends to increase. 

According to Professor Erba, expenditure on the campaign 
against illxteracy and on cultural advancement is consumer 
expenditure; expenditure on vocational training and advancement 
is production expenditure. Such a classification would make 
it easier to forecast and plan future development. 

. , Dr. VoXpuisi •delegate of the Federal Republic of. Germany, 
observed that adult education organisations often spent their 
resoui’ces on tasks which had different aspects as' well, and 
for this reason the proposed categories could not be adopted. 

The Government of the. Federal Republic of Ga-many recognised 
three types of subsidy: ' ' . - ' . 

^ operational’ appropriations . Institutions were left some 
freedom .in allocating, these ■.resources ■under, various heads; 

resources reserved for clearly defined tasks; , 

** individual contributions from, certain pa.rticipants . 

Questions 1 and 

What are ^he’ var'lous sources of ' financing adult education 
in" each country? 

**~~t I f 1* r rr i •if fr i • ri^ i iir:' 

What proportion of the total cost of the various adult 
education activities is financed by students, private bodies, 
public institutions? 

The replies arp given in tile attached table. 
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^ufe£t:Iorx 2 ; 

To What bodl os. groups or Individuals ar e t he funds obtained 
from these source es alXocate a? 

A , Stat^ 

(a) national adult education organisations 5.n: 

Austria, 

-Belgium (if there is a permanent secretariat and a 
syllabus drawn up jointly vritli all represented bodies 
in at least three provinces, of the priiicipal 
expenses, provided that at least one full"" time 
official is employed, at an appropriate salary, at 
the head of the national directorate and dealing 
' with the educational administration), 

/ ^ Federal Republic of Germany (for clearly defined 

sectors), 

Ireland (Library Council and the Arts Council),. 
Luxembourg, 

Malta, 

- Norway, 

- Switzerland (through the Pro Helvetia Foundation), 

- United Kingdom; 

' (b) institutes, such as foundations, performing pedagogic, 

scientific and extra-mural functions: 

- Belgium, 

- Ireland (Boards of extra-mural studies), 

- Luxembourg, 

- Norway (Joint Committee for Study Work), 

- United’ Kingdom (universities. Workers^ Educational 
Association, adult residential centres); 
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(c) regional and local communities fulfilling the s-ame 
tasks: 

- Belgitim, 

- Ireland^ 

^ Iceland (four institutions), 

- Luxembourg, 

- Norway, 

- Turkey, 

- United Kingdom (local education authorities); 

(d) regional and local adult education organisations: 

- Belgium (for regional organisations: 25 ^ of 
principal expenses; local organisations; costs 
of one educational function per annum), 

- Ireland (especially for training courses for 
workers in adult education); 

(e) training centres of workers in adult education; 

(l) the state is responsible, bearing all costs, in; 

- Belgium; : 

(ii) the state participates in the activities, of. 

■ *' 'private- or 'public organisations in: - 

Belgium, ’ 

- l^orw'ay .(Joint Committee for Study Work), 

- Turkey (training of industrial workers, 
e.g. restraining or .refresher courses),' 

- United 'Kingdom (training courses 'at two 
. universities ),; 

(iii) payment of private tutors: 

- Norway (consultants of the Joint Committee). 

These consultants will soon be fully integrated 
v^rith the provincial school authorities. 

(f) adult education activities organised by the state itself: 

« Luxembourg, , . , 

^ Malta, 

-* Turkey. 




(g) private individuals : 

- Norway (students taking correspondence courses have 
their expenses refunded hy the state on successful 
completion of the course) ^ 

- United Kingdom (in England,, eighty adult students per 
ennum receive grants enabling them to attend 
university on a full-time basis)* 



B. Subsidies from_regic>nal and, looal aLithorltles are ,£aid_to 
r e£l£nal~andr,oaal_a.dul.t_edu,oa1;i,on_ins_t i,cu,t i,on,s ui : 



^ Austria, 

Belgium, 

- Federal Republic of Germany (North Rhine/Westphalia has 
a special adult education Act but subsidies are given 
in all the LSnder), 

- Ii’ eland, 

- Norway, 

- Switzei'land, 

^ Turkey, 

t-. United Kingdom. 

C'. Local authorities h^,^ln £rOvldin£ f.or adult education 

other lhan_.f in^clally_in: 

- Federal Republic of Germany (state school premises are 
made available for adult education free of charge), 

- Ireland (premises are made available free of charge. 
Full-time teachers in educational centres rm adult 
education courses without receiving payment), 

- United Kingdom (premises are made available at a low 
rate or free of charge). 

Question 

1^'^' iiipwiiiif^i .■wiWf|wri»fnn("r"T) — 

What-, arrangement s connect the sources, with_ ^sg.,.wM 

-J ■ TT“> 

Ultimately be nefit ? 



- Austria: Public aid is determined in the light of the need 
' Vo~encourage adult education and the scope affordea by the 
budget. The basis at all events is the individual, _ concrete 
applications evidence must be supplied of the way;,xn which the 
aid Is used, and also a break-ciovra of monies spent. . . 
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- Belgium ; Flnan.olng is determined in the light of recognised 
a^E^Tvities in national and regional adult education. 

- under expenditure committed, contribution round about 
the level for national activities, 20^ for regional 
activities; 

- recognised functions (depending oai numbers); classes;, 
courvses, lectures, etc. according to the area covered 
by the institution; 

- in connection with public libraries, contribution 
round about the 45^ level in the case of full-time 
libraries. 

Local organisations are subsidised on a "points” system, 
points being awarded for cultural activities as follows; 

- lecture; 1 point; 

- debate, incltiding slides and experiments; 2 points; 

- lecture and address, records, film show; 3 points; 

- lecture and iilm; 4 points; 

- musical. or stage performance; 5 to 20 points, depending 

on standard, . etc . . 



*" ■B8d_eral„Repp.bll.c^.^j^^^^ Subsidies to adult education 

organisations are payable in accordance with the law in 
cNorth.Rlfine/Westphalia, on a certain scale. Public aid; is 
■granted in the other Lender only when specific applications 
are made; and on a year-^toryear basis.,. The parliaments are 
responsible for decisions when drawing up, their budgets. 

"* lQ^-lQ<nd ; ' The state makes pai/'C payment' for every class, and 
part’ payment depending on the number attending^ ■ 

• • 4 < t ' • '■ * * ' 

- No| 3;M* State subsidies are pa*^.d to national organisations, 
wEinn distribute them to their local -brannhes, thus covering 
their administrative costs. Subsidies from the provinces 
and municipalities are. paid to organisations on the basis 

of individual cases and when actual applications are 
presented. 

- United Kingdoms Universities* extra-mural departments and 
TKe ‘Workers ^^iJdiicational Association (WEA) receive annual 
state subsidies, after submitting their programmes outllni.ng 
the scope and extent of activities planned. 






iErIc 
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Question 

Extent, of . pumo _subsidle^, ^absolute, f l.gureal . 

Put Qh«* s peaicing Belgium (the amounts for French-speaking Belgium 
are much the sameTT™" 

State subsidies for national organisations; 



1951 

i960 

1966 

1967 

1968 



Denmark; State ezpenses for 

Evening schools 
Youth schools 
Youth clubs 
Continuation schools 
Polk high schools and 
agricultural colleges 
Home economics colleges 

Total: 

Besides this> there are other 



0.5 mil?Lion Bfrs 

1,6 million Bfrs 
15,8 million Bfrs 
18 , 1 million -Bfrs 
27 million Bfrs 
( estimated) 

the financial year 1967-68; 

17 million kr, 

6.7 million kr. 

2.5 million kr. 

27 million kr. 

38 million kr. 

5.5 million kr. 



96,7 million kr, 
substantial subsidies from the 



public^ i.e, supporting of educational associations for the 
employment of" experts, for special ' courses or for the 
establishment of new premises. 



- In France^ the complexity of budgetary procedure makes it 
difficult to make an exact statement of all the resources 
devoted by the state to adult education. They are not 
always detached from other utilisations of appropriations. 

A detailed inter- departmental inventory is now being 
prepared on this point, and consideration is also being 
given to a revision of the presentation of tn:td.g®tary 
documents, so as to show under a special head the 
appropriations for vocational training and social advancement. 



At a first estimate, however, it appears that state funds used 
solely for the vocational training of^ad^^ts amounted to some 
700 million francs in 1967, exclusive of activities within 
the civil service. 



Approved populaf education associations (some 160 national 
organisations, as well as local associations; received 






/ 



stdto aid in 
14.6 nillion 
for courses, 
iiic salai'’iGS 



1967 j in cash and in Iiind, totalling sorae 
francs. To this nust he added 3.27 nillion 
scholarships, locturors< fees, etc., and 
of 130 "technical and oduoational consultants 



and 160 "dopartnental assistants for popular education and 
youth" . 



II 



Tho Oo^oporation Fund for Youth and Populan* Education (EOHJj]?) 
IDaid 5.37 nillion francs fron public funds for tho salaricV/" 
and ti’aining of worber£ jn^ax1.ult^cdu£a^i£n_. 

In addition, under tho 1962-63 socio-educational equipnent 
X^lan, tho state paid 86 nillion for hostels, youth houses 
and roception centres . The appropriations were Increased 
for the period 1966-70. 



Italy ; 



1947 


1 


thousand nillion lire 


1957 


2.5 


thousa,nd million lire 


19 S6 


11.2 


thousand nillion lire 


1967 


. 11.9 


thousand nillion lire 


1968 

IiUxemtiourR; 


12.4 


thousand nillion lire 
(budget ) 



State sponsored evening classes 6.2 million lux frs. 
Subsidies to private organisations 0.25 million Lux frs. 



6.45 million Lux frs, 
(1969 budget) 



60 million kr. 



70 million kr. 



11 million kr. 



350 million kr. 



550 million kr. 

About half of this sura is devoted to qualification training. 
(To this are added the contributions of local and county 
authorities). 



Sweden ; G-overnment grants: 

Adult education in municipal schools 
(100,000 students) 

Oost of teachers (lOO^) 

Popular education in 12 national 
associations (1,200,000 students 
in 115,000 study circles) 

Oost of tutors and material (75/0 

Educational TV and radio; special 
Committee (TPJJ) for investigation 
and production 

Vocational training and education 
based on the needs of the labour 
market 

Total expenditure by the government 
for adult education in 1968 without 
study grants 



/ 
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- S witzerland ; 

Total expenditure of the twenty one adult education 
organisations suhscriloing to the PSEA came to about 
twenty three million SErs in 1966, broken down as follows; 



ESEA 



Public libraries 



participants 
other sources; 
private 
subsidies 



14 million 

8 million 
1 million 



1 million 

2 million 
9 million 



Total: 



23 millioti 



12 million 



ft 




- Turkey ; 

Adult education general directorate budget for 1967 
(excluding salaries); 



Educational expenditure 

Training workers in adult education 

Publications 

Community development training 
Building construction and restoration 
Educational eq.uipment 
Vehicles . 

Running expenses 
Craft (handiwork) 

Funds for aiding craft worker^* 
co-operatives in villages 



6*7 million T£ 
0*.3 million T£ 
0*65 million T£ 
0.08 million T£ 
5.65 million T£ 
0.5 million T£ 
0.5 million T£ 
2 million T£ 
3,15 million T£ 

0.7 million T£ 



20.23 million T£ 

(- ifo of the state 
budget) 



- United Kingdom 



En^lan^ an^ 

LEA (evening institutes) £9*5 million 

Univei'‘sities (extramural departments) 

and Workers* Education Association £2,5 million 

£12 million 



There are many other voluntary adult education organisations, 
some of which also receive grants, especially from local 
authorities. These are not included in the £12 million total. 



Enrolment fees towards the £1.4 to £1.9 million 

£12 million total (15^ to 20^ of 

£9.5 million) 



{ 



I 
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Scotland ; / 

mmm tunm 

Liberal edi;ioation and lei sure- time 

occupation in 1965-66: about £1 million 

The central author it.y and the 
thirty-five countries recently 
paid £200,000 (tTvice) for two 
adult education residential 
centres. 



VI. Legal bases for the nromotion of adult education in 
bne airferent countries 



Texts received during the coiarse : 

Netherlands: Ri jlcsregeling subsidiering 

Volksontwikkelingswerk in Internaatsverband 

of 6 December I960 (with summary in G-orman, 
distributed to delegates). 

Norway: Storting Proposition No. 91s On adult 

training and education. An abridged version 
in English. Recommended by the Ministry of 
Church axid Education of 9 April 19^5; adopted 
by the Storting (Parliament) in June 1965 . 

Informa tion supplie d : 

The European Association for Catholic Adult Education (FI 
has published (No. 13 of PEECA-Information) documentation on 
the legal situation of adult education in Europe: acts, 
regulations and decrees. Extracts from reports, commentaries; 
periodicals and literature, (D-45 Osnabrtlck, Domhof 12 , 

Dr. B. Schomakers). 



4 



3ECA) 
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APPENDIX I 



knawva to quoiitlomi 1 and ht 


Method of financing and distribution 


of total cost for 1966 (per cant) 








1 


Private 


Sources 




Public 


Sources 




Public Libraries 


I Country 


c 


)thar (^ssoo. 
Companies, 






Regions 

(Dapts. 


1 


Private Sources 


Public Sources 




( 






Munici- 












^unioi- 


1 - Adult Education 


F... 

1 


Churches, 


Iota] 


State 


provinces 


palities £ 


jubscrip- ^ 


Dthar 


Total 


State : 


Regions j 


Institutions 


foundations) 






cantons) 


1 


;ions 


palitiea 


Austria 


















95 


5 


3 


83 


Assoc* of Adult 
Education Insts# 
- Catholic Eduoa* 


X? 


7 


80 


29 

24 


22 


9 














2't 


1 tional Xnsts# 

1 - Protaatant Muoa- 


26 


20 


7 


2 














65 




tional Aaaooa* 


10 


23 


25 


25 


5 














- Paojpla*s 
Univarsitiaa 

- poopls’s Eduoa-» 


52 

45 


X7 


2X 


9 


9 


12 
















tional Inats# 


16 


29 


22 


X5 


2 














1 - Economic Adranca- 
1 mant Inst* 

1 •> jcoupational 


25 


65 


10 

35 


5 


5 

20 


















1 Adyanoeaont Inat* 1 


25 


5 












1 




Balgium 














67 


11 


22 








- Permanent Education 


75 


5 


?2 




















- Youth 


71 


2 


26 




















Cyprus 


5 


25 


60 




















Danmark 






100 




















Fad* Hap a of Garmany 


























1 » People’s 










24 


>^7 














1 Universities 


29 


0 


71 
















1 France 


























1 » Vocational train- 


























ing of adults 








X 


















- Social advanoamant 
Greece (o) 








X 
















t 


1 Holy See (o) 
Iceland (y) 


30 




70 


20 




50 








+ 




1 

X 


1 Ireland 


X 


+ 




X 




X 














Italy 

1 Luxembourg 


? 

H* 


0-50 


X 


100 ^^^ 




X 












# 


Malta 


o-6o 


0-100 




80-100 


















1 Netherlands 


















90-95 








1 - Fed. of resi- 
dential centres 
1 - Hesidantial centres 
- Nat. Adult Educat- 


28 


2 


70 

60 


100 

65 

60 


5 
















ion Organisations 
- Local Adult 


X 


X 






















Education Sections 


X 


X 


10 




X 


X 














Norway 


X 


+ 




X 


X 


X 








X 




X 


- Workers’ Educat- 
ion (WEA) 
People’s 


25 


37 


28 


38 




32 














67 




Universities 


32 




35 


50 














- Counsellors 






100 


50 
















Spain (o) 


























Sweden 


? 






X 


X 


X 












45 


Switzerland 


61 ( 3 - 95 : 


34(5-90) 


5 


1 


1 


1 


6 


18 


76 


4 


27 


Turkey 


+ 


+ 




X 


+ 


+ 














United Kingdom 


























Enjgland + Wales; 
- Evening insts* 


























operated by local 

education 

authorities 


15-20 




8o-8j 


} X 




X 














- Universities and 






















1 




Workers’ Educat- 
ional Assoc* 


8 


4l(univ.) 


51 


4l 




10 














1 Scotland: 


10 




90 


X 




X 










1 




M M M M 










J 












1 











Key 

(o) no report received ^ figure not known , . jj. , ji. 

X usual financial sources! no figures available (y) representative example in the capital city 

+ marginal sources, exceptional eources (l) for courses run by the state 
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A . STRIJCTURE 

1. The delegates unanimousI.y agree that education 
constitutes a whole, including adult education. It must 
he considered as committing th.e responsibility of the 
state. 

The systems of public ' school and "uni vers ny education 
have been widely organised and financed in Europe. The 
sector of adult education must in its turn undergo an 
analogous development in which state action and private ' 
initiative can .combine ♦, 

The state should,/ in the context of the idea of 
permanent education> maintain -direct contact with the- 
active private organisations for adult education. In 
this way, co-ordination can be achieved and a common 
plan established in relation to the concept of educat3:on ' 
as a whole. The division of work between the various 
sectors should be defined by’ common agroemont and 
institutions ' should be structured accordingly. In these 
arrangements, the dangers of an over- centralised 
organisation should be avoided/ 

A complete- system of adult ‘educati bn shbuld be able 
to set in- motion a’ strategy whereby the particular- interests 
manifested by individuals or groups can be taken- ds’ a 
starting point and enlarged to serve the integral development 
of individual personalities and the life of groups - all as 
part of a total process of • social ..evolution^ . - 

2. Most countries represented ‘ indicated a’ lack of 
co-ordination among their adult education institutions. 

Some’ delegates 'felt that a” large "ministry of natlonai 
education" should group together all activities in ^ 
education in the country concerned, including adult 
education. ’ ’ 

Othex’s think it would be better to aim at setting up 
an appropriate national co-ordinating body without having 
a single supervisoi»y ministry; such a body would encourage 
■p.ol lab oration amongst -the different ministries concerned 
(Kinistfy of Education, Youth and Sports, Cultural Affairs, 
Agriculture, etc.) and private bodies (such as the voluntary 
assbeiations) . • 



-/- 

\ 
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B. PTNAHCE 

j»no^hiwii|^ 

(a) General ^rlnoi^les 
1 . vmo ' Rhnni d ' finance ad ult edneatto n? 

, It appears to' ‘be generally recognised that the state 
(i.e. ali public authorities ranging from the government 
to the local authority) accepts the promotion of adult 
education as one of its duties as is the' case with school 
and university eduoation. This means that a financial 
contribution towards the cost of a comprehensive system^ 
of adult education is' a duty of the state; a number of • 
delegates go further and think that tho basic financing 
of adult education as a part of public education is a 
duty of the st.a,te., ■ 

It is assumed that the social- groups (e.g. trade tinions^ 
employers, churches, etc.) represented in the organisations 
make a financial contribution related to the part played hy 
the various organisations in adult education, 

' / 

A reasonable contribution by adults to the cost of thelf 
own education is, as a rule, to be expected. There may be 
categories .of work for example,, some forms of vocational 
education - where it is socially expedient not to apply 
this principle. 

Whatever methods of financing are adopted, the professional 
indopenddnoe of adult education organisations (including the.' 
right of appointing staff) should be secured in regard to 

subjects taught and teaching methods used, 

... »> 

2- Who should receive financial assistance for adult education? 

. rf .-..T ~r ~ “ “■ -■ ‘l •"■t ■! .I ,III« ■■ Ii ^ » I 

\ * 

All organisations which in their educational work serve the 
interest of community should be entitled to receive a publid 
financial assistance for adult education. , 

Such organisations should: 

promote educe.tion and not merely entertainment 

- play a sustained part in a definite educational, programme? 

« be prepared to provide full information abouj? the numbers 

of their participants, activities and aims ? ' 

/ ■ ' 

- not be exclusive or inward looking but ser^^e the general 
interest, 

7 . 
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Provided the organisations fulfiXl these various conditions, 
it is only of secondary importance to decide who the actual 
organiser should he. 

Adult education' can also be promoted by giving direct help 
to the participants. 



■3* Por what pu rpos es in adult ..education should financial 
. . assastance be" given? . 



Regai>dleGS of what may be required in specific cases, the 
state should concentrate on the following fields: 



- building, equipment and maintenance of centres especially 
built for adult education in which activities can be 
developed properly; 

- responsibility for numbers and salaries of full-time 
staff and their conditions of employment; 

- preparatory and in-service training of full and 
part-time staff; 

- developing contacts betv/een people working in adult 

■ education at regional, national and international levels; 

- supporting financially the current costs of activities 
of adult oducation organisations and the associations 

,.to. w'hich, they may be affiliabed if their own resources' 
are insufficient for these purposes; 

« financing of educational research with special reference 
to adult education; 

- financing of' educational planning in the context of 
general long-term planning. 

How should such' assistance bo given ? 

■ In view of the desirability of variety in adult Gduca/bicn, 
despite certain comm.on principles, the following methods of 
financing are' proposed: 



- private organisations should be provided with resources 
to be administered in accordance vjlth agreed common 
principles; 




- resources should toe pooled and administered toy an authority 
in which the state and adult education organisations are 
represented j 

- the necessary non-state resources, in particular for adult 
vocational education? should toe financed toy a levy on all 
employers, to toe administered toy a joint authority? 

-» a more thorough attempt should toe made to find ways of 
ototajuiiLP’ funds for "litoeral’’* adult education from^ funds 
specially set up for vocational and industrial training* 

(to) Encouragement of_priva.t e_in.it ia^^^ 



1. Private industrialists are particularly atols to initiate and 
sLxpport research and experimental projects. 



2. Private foundations can assist in research and planning tout 
have no way of making a continuous contritoution to i resent aduxt 
education programmes. Their V7ork should toe welcomed as 
supplementing action toy putolic authorities. 



3. A distinction should toe drawn toetween private* foui.idations 
vihich have permanent capital and state- instituted foundations ^ 
whose annual Income depends of national toudgetary and legislative 

decisions. 






4 . After having visited several Swiss centres for adulv eaucatj,on, 
the delegates express admiration for the private initiative shown 
In that country hy voluntary organisations as well as 'toy commercial 
firms motivated toy a philanthropic spirit.. The high Quality of 
many of the facilities and teaching methods can serve as an 
example to other countries. 



(<^) Spec_if^c_questions 

X. The confereme noted that «adult education” Covered sever^ 

, types of work which existed as separate categories in tne minds 
' of a majority of delegates. These Included academic studies, 
vocational education and re-education, recreative (ho)toy) 
pursuits and, possitoly, sport and active or passive participation 
in art, music and drama. 

/ Further study should toe given to the desiratoilily of 
retaining such categories? and also, if they are to toe retained, 
to the desiratoility of estatolishing priorities too'cween them 
■'in their claims on public financial support; and also, separately. 



I 
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to the desirabilj.ty of linking these categories of work together 
associating them in overall policies for community development and 
in the perspective of permanent education, 

2, It has proved difficult to produce a consolidated version of 
the national reports owing to the lack of homogeneity in the 
statistical methods used by the rapporteurs and in the different 
catogories in which they esepress their results, 

Thorough study of financing problems should be based upon 
scientific methods, v;hich are inadeq.uately applied today to the 
analysis of adult eduoatior activities. 

In order to have a better idea of vhiat adult education 
services ave available, it is essential that, in accordance v;ith 
certain proposals for financial analysis made during preparation 
of the course, specific studies should be carried out in the 
different countries on the basis of a functional classification 
system to make international comparison possible. This enquiry 
should cover the fo3.1owing subjects: 

- amount of expenditure on adult education and break-do\m by 
major sectors of action; 

- sources of finance# The proportion of costs borne by 
goverrments (local and centx*al), private and voluntary 
agencies, and by the participants or students; 

- at what levels (national, regiona.1 or local) should the 
• state contribute to the financing of adult education? 

- financing machinery adopted by each of the countries 
represented; 

- methods used for the distribution of funds; 

- cost analysis of the different possible adult education 
programmes, 

3# In order to plan on a, rational basis in this field, it would 
also be necessary to study the medium and long-term needs in the 
various ■ adult education sectors, v/ith an assessment of their 
effectiveness (in social, cultural and economic terms), 

4, In order to achieve maximum efficiency, it v^ould bo desirable 
for a body such as the Council of Europe to initiate, eorordlnate 
and disseminate the various studies which could be carried out. 

5,, Hov 7 can v/e persuade governments to follow up recommendations 
of international’ meetings to include adult education in plans to 
implement general reform of public education? 







APPENDIX A 
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The study course recommends that the Council of Europe; 

1. cdiloct information about legislation under which member 
coimtries at present conduct their adult education activities. 
The member states of the Council of Europe should also be 
asked to compare this legal frame-work with their develoi:)mfent 
projects over the next 20 years. The Council of Europe would 
then draft and circvilate a summary report. on the replies; 

I 

2. collect and provide fuller information about the function, 
status, recruitment and training of ’’adult education counsellor 
such as exist in several countries represented (Austria, 
Netherlands, Non-jay); 

p. commission the drafting of objective criteria for 
comparative statistics in the field of adult education in the 
member countries. The following points should be included in 
these statistics: 

- amount of expenditure on adult education and break- down by 
major sectors of action; 

- sources of finance. The proportion of costs borne by 
governments . (local and central), private and voluntary 
agencies and by the participants or students; 

- at what levels (national, regional, local) does the state 
contribute to the financing of adult education? 

- financing machinery adopted by each of the comtrles 
represented ; 

- methods used for the distribution of funds; 

- cost analysis of different possible programmes; 

- data about the medium and lorxg-term needs in the various 
adult education sectors, with an assessment of their 
effectiveness (in social, cultural and economic terms); 
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commission a study into the desirability of retaining such 
categories as: 

academic studies ^ 

- vocational education;, 

- vocational I’e- education, 

r active or passive participation in art, music and drama, 

- recreative (hobby) pursuits, 

- sport and other open air activities, 

and, if such categories are to be retained, into the desirability 
of establishing priorities between them in^ their claims on 
public financial support; and also,, separately, to the 
desirability of linking these categories of work together^ 
associating them in overall policies for community development 
and in the perspective of permanent education? 

5 . initiate, co-ordinate asid disseminate the various studies 
which could be carried out (either by the Secretariat of the 
Council or by individuals or organisations in the member 
countries); 

6 . endeavour to ensure that adult education receives the 
•attention that Its Increasing importance merits in projects 

for eduo^.tional research. Such work should be done in close 
co-operatioa with OECD and tJNESOO 5 

7 . ^rw-uT *8 that adult education be included in its own 
plsr.ning and that' of member countries in the field of 
economics of education. 
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